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Motorists who regularly use
heavily-travelled highways tune in
daily to radio and television sta-
tions for traffic reports. These
hourly updates are made in an ef-
fort to ease potential traffic
snarls. Commuters become aware
that they must leave home earlier
to bypass problem areas and ar-
rive at their destination on time.

"We perform a similar service,"
said Technical Sgt. Bill Lewis, a
flight data technician and non-
commissioned officer in charge of
Airfield Management, 354th Com-
bat Support Group Operations
and Training, Myrtle Beach Air
Force Base, S.C. "Our primary job
is to make sure the airfield re-
mains open as much as possible
for incoming flights.

"When we close a run-
way for extended repairs,
we use NOTAMS to noti-
fy everyone."

"We physically inspect the
flightlines twice a day. During
daylight, we look for cracks or
potholes in the concrete and
asphalt. At night, we check all of
the airfield lighting. When we
find discrepancies, we call the
Civil Engineers, who come out
and make repairs," Lewis added.

"When we need to close a run-
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way for extended repairs," Lewis
continued, "we notify bases
worldwide over the Notice to Air-
man System (NOTAMS). This in-
forms pilots that they must find
an alternative base to land at un-
til the repairs are made."

Aside from making runway in-
spections, flight data specialists
are involved in other aspects of
flying. They provide pilots with
aU the material needed to fly
from one base to another. "We
distribute up-to-date flying publi-
cations to the squadrons," Lewis
said. "These include the pilots'
checklists, books and charts, as
well as topographical and altitude
maps and charts. Our flight
material covers every corner of
the globe, so no matter where our
pilots fly, we have the material to
get them there."

In addition to flight materials,
flight data specialists provide
ground support. "We work in
close conjunction with all agen-
cies on base," Lewis explained.
"Using computers which link us
directly to the weather squadron,
we can call up the most up-to-
the-minute weather and flight in-
formation for the pilots.

"When we're informed about
bad storms in the area, we tell in-
coming pilots. At the same time,
we relay the information to other
base agencies.

"We also get weather updates
on other parts of the world from
the weather squadron. We can in-
form pilots where weather trouble
spots are so they can avoid the
areas," Lewis said.

"When a pilot experiences an
inflight emergency," Lewis added,
"he notifies the air traffic control
tower and us simultaneously. We
then alert the fire department,
hospital, security police and other
agencies."

Flight data specialists
also act as passenger ter-
minal specialists.

Besides assisting pilots and air-
crews, flight data specialists at
Tactical Air Command bases act
as passenger terminal specialists.
"We must be pretty well versed
in ticket and baggage processing
procedures as well as public rela-
tions," Lewis said.

Flight data specialists must
also be good drivers, because they
are responsible for the flightline
driver training program at each
base. "We teach all base person-
nel driving and safety procedures
necessary when maneuvering
around aircraft and flightline
equipment," Lewis added.

There's no technical school for
this career field. Flight data
specialists learn everything on the
job, including learning radio com-
munication procedures and
language.

A pilot-to-dispatch radio pro-
vides the communication link be-
tween base operations and the
in-flight pilot. Two-way walkie-
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